ALASTOR
The ash and the acacia floating hang Tremulous and pale.
The resemblance of The Revolt of Islam to Ahrimanes is greater than that of Alastor, and the more important inasmuch as it is a resemblance of conception and structure. This especially applies to the first argument as here printed, the second proceeding on different and much inferior lines. Both poems are founded on the conception of the perpetual conflict of the good and evil principles; in the one personified as Ormuzd and Ahriman; in the other typified by the Eagle and the Serpent. In both the principle of evil is represented as for a time triumphant on earth, but impotent in heaven. In both the followers of Virtue are depicted as youthful lovers, who after extraordinary adventures, in which the powers of evil have vainly attempted their utmost to separate them, are borne away in an enchanted boat to an ideal paradise. The "oasis, inhabited by an old philosopher and his daughter," in Ahrimanes corresponds to the retreat to which Laon, in The Revolt of Islam, is conveyed by the ancient hermit. Direct verbal resemblances are few, but the "barrier rock" of Ahrimanes (canto I, stanza twelve) seems to xeappear in the [102]her Alastor nor The Revolt of Islam would have been precisely what it is if Ahrimanes hadssion, and that the
